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“And it came to pass that 
after three days they found 
Him in the temple, sitting 


in the midst of the doctors, both 






hearing them and asking them 
questions. And all that heard 

Him were astonished at 
His understanding 

and answers.” 


— Luke 2:46, 47 
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Learning through interaction or group participa- 
tion did not wait for the 20th century in order to come 
into being. Already in the early preparatory stage of 
His life on earth the Savior taught and learned through 
interaction with the learned men. But this can be 
said: In recent years there has been a much greater 
emphasis in education on the rights and freedom of 
the individual and on the educative power of this free- 
dom exercised in group discussion. 

Sometimes we can attain values by group instruc- 
tion which are difficult to get in any other way. I don’t 
mean to belittle lectures, storytelling, asking questions, 
teaching memory work, or visual aids. But it is easy to 
confuse such methods with learning. Because they 
emphasize teacher activity and responsibility, their use 
may result in little actual learning taking place. 

This is especially true of the learning we want to 
take place in the Sunday school. This involves a change 
of behavior, or the gaining of a different point of view 
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or attitude, as well as a broadening of knowledge. As 
long as the pupil feels, “I am being told,” he is apt 
to regard what goes on in the classroom as the teacher’s 
job rather than his own. His attitudes and conduct may 
be left relatively unaffected. 


Group Interaction Begins with the Teacher 


The title of this article suggests that class inter- 
action can be instructive. Why, then, do we begin 
with the teacher? ; 

The change of behavior in the broadest sense be- 
gins with the teacher, but it doesn’t end there. 

One of the most difficult aspects of attaining a 
dynamic group discussion is for the teacher to shift 
the focus of attention from himself to the group. This 
is not easy. We all like to be the center of attention. 
Almost no one likes to be ignored or by-passed in group 
activity. But if this is true of teachers, it is equally 
true of those they teach. 

Experience and actual tests show that as class mem- 
bers take a leading part in the discussion, the instruc- 
tional process becomes a fascinating and an enjoyable 
experience for them. The thoughts and ideas they 
bring to the surface may be amazing and at times in 
error. But erroneous ideas, false conceptions, and 
even hidden fears and resentments are not put out of 
existence by suppressing them or ignoring them. 





But when teachers shift the focus of attention from 
themselves to the group, the listeners have a tendency 
to become bored and impatient or indifferent. Some- 
times they move out of the circle to the rear of the 
room and give evidence that they are tense and uneasy. 
This is, of course, an error in the opposite direction. 

As the group engages in interactive instruction, 
the teacher is (or should be) the most intent listener 
and the most interested participant. From time to 
time, as there is need for it, he joins in the group dis- 
cussion. Still, he remains the teacher. He makes sure 
that all members of the group have an opportunity to 
express their views. He summarizes, interprets, and 
evaluates what has been said. He tries to keep the 
discussion from becoming a competition between him- 
self and the class or between individuals in the class. 
To say that a class member becomes the teacher when 
he takes over the leadership for a moment is misleading. 


Ways to Get Discussion 


How can we help bring about effective group dis- 
cussion? Let it be said that this can be done from 













the kindergarten to the graduate school. That the ap- 
proach and level will differ is self-evident. Here are 
three teaching techniques conducive to group inter- 
action: 

The Pretend-Guest Method. A group of ten-year- 
old boys and girls has just heard or read the story of 
“The Good Samaritan.” The teacher says, “This morn- 
ing Pete is our pretend guest. Our pretend guest says, 
‘The Samaritan was in danger when he helped the poor 
man. He should have hurried through the country as 
fast as possible to protect himself. God wants us to 
protect ourselves.’ ” 

After a brief pause the teacher continues, “What 
do you say to our pretend guest’s point of view?” 

In most cases the group will not respond immedi- 
ately. A good problem requires time for reflection. The 
teacher has to learn to wait. He may repeat Pete’s 
position with an explanation, but he is not tricked into 
solving the problem for the class. 

After the children have ~esponded individually the 
teacher remains neutral, while Pete is expected to de- 
fend his point of view. The teacher draws out points 
not clear, encourages the timid, and reflects and mir- 
rors what the group has to say. Frequently the children 
will ask the teacher for information or an opinion. 
Who could ask for a better teaching situation? 

The teacher guides the discussion in three ways: 

1. He tries to get wide participation within the 

group. . 

2. He helps the group to think through the prob- 

lem. 


3. He aids or tries to aid the group in arriving at 
a consensus. A child may summarize the dis- 
cussion. 


If the teacher feels that a point must be added or 
a correction made to bring the conclusion into more 
direct harmony with Scripture, this can be done briefly. 

Teachers must not expect immediate success with 
the pretend-guest method. Sometimes it takes several 
periods to free the group (and the teacher as well) 
from habits that may have been established in more 
restricted classroom situations. The pretend-guest ap- 
proach lends itself particularly well to children below 
the high school level. 


The One-Question Technique — This method will 
work well with upper grade or high school youth. 
The members of the class read the selection for the day 


in the Bible class guide or in the Bible itself. Each 
member is asked to write out one good question re- 
lating to the section read. 

When the class members have finished their study 
and noted their questions, each one in turn states his 
question and leads a discussion of it. If the teacher has 
the patience to wait, he will often be surprised how 
involved the whole group becomes. As discussion leader 
he will remain neutral for a time, his task being to 
elicit, organize, and to mirror what has been said. But 
before discussion of the question is concluded, the 
group tries to reach agreement regarding the answer. 

Of course, the teacher isn’t left out. He may raise 
a question or make a comment to bring out a point 
of emphasis, to sharpen thinking, and to keep the 
whole discussion in harmony with Scripture. And class 
members may ask, “Teacher, what is your question 
today?” 


The Team Approach—A third way to involve 
a group is to appoint two or three leaders to prepare 
for the discussion at the next meeting of the class. 
The leaders work out questions they will ask the 
group, and do research for ideas and material that will 
help them initiate discussion. 

When the class meets, the leaders are responsible 
for keeping the discussion going and for holding the 
group to the subject. One of the leaders may serve 
mainly as a recorder who reflects and summarizes. 

At each meeting of the class a new team of two 
or three leaders is chosen until all members of the 
group have had an opportunity to lead the discussion. 
Experience shows that having more than three leaders 
tends to dissipate a purposeful and pointed discussion. 
In fact, two leaders do better than three. 

Here again the teacher is and remains the formal 
leader of the group. His business is to observe, to 
coach, to correct, and to contribute. His more exten- 
sive knowledge of Scripture and his wider Christian 
experience make him especially valuable for the func- 
tion of applying the Word to the problems of his 
pupils. 

Group interaction is in keeping not only with sound 
principles of learning but also—-even more impor- 
tant — with the spirit of Christian love. But dynamic 
group discussion doesn’t come easy. The teacher must 
have patience and be willing and ready to work at it, 
always remembering that good leadership demands 
a sharing of the leadership with the group. 

















Effective teaching involves an understanding of the pupil and his environment. 
That’s why every teacher needs to know as much as possible about. . 





by DAVID S. SCHULLER 











You stand and watch the long line of cars pull up 
to the door of the church. The car doors open, and 
a line of youngsters emerge for Sunday school. 

Practically every car radio is on. You hear snatches: 
“The United Nations in emergency session. .. .” The 
next car yields the last notes of a pop song. From the 
next the strain of a church choir. A great book’s dis- 
cussion is heard from another car. 

You hear the radios, and you see the youngsters. 

. and you wonder. These children will be with you 
for exactly one hour. And then back into the world 
represented by the radios. What is the world which 
surrounds our children like? Let’s look at four char- 
acteristics which affect the development of their faith. 


1. Religious on the Outside 

Our children’s world is religious on the outside. 
You might say that in recent years American culture 
has “adopted” the institution of the- church. People 
have joined churches in greater numbers than ever 
before until at present over 62 per cent of the country 
is enrolled in a church or synagog. A century and a 
half ago the United States had fewer church members 
than any other so-called Christian nation. Today it 
has the largest number of members. 

New and striking church buildings are being erected 
in record numbers. Church giving continues to hit all- 
time highs. Religious themes are popular in jukebox 
songs, in paperbacks, in movie spectaculars. Even 
intellectuals are discussing religion with an interest 
that seems strange to old-timers. 

Much of this revival, however, has remained on the 
surface of life. Ninety-five per cent of the population 
can name a religious preference, but this does not seem 
to affect life on the deeper levels of attitudes, beliefs, 
and actions. 

As Dr. Martin Marty suggested in his book The 
New Shape of American Religion, we have been ex- 
periencing a revival of “interest” in religion. But “in- 
terest” is a rather limp and colorless word to use when 
discussing the great realities of life and faith. 

The religion which much of the community sup- 
ports is generalized and vague. It represents something 
less than a uniquely Christian faith. We should not be 
deluded. The god of public religion bears little resemb- 
lance to the God who revealed Himself redemptively 
in the Holy Scriptures. 


2. Secular on the Inside 


There was something puzzling about the increased 
interest in religion in the last decade. For while it was 


going on, the country continued its headlong plunge 
into materialism. Churchmen wrote articles showing 
great concern because the crime rate was keeping an 
even pace with the church’s membership growth. Con- 
gregations worried about air-conditioning their build- 
ings, when perhaps they should have been asking about 
the quality of their collective faith. Church publica- 
tions added more professional polish, but the influence 
of the church’s voice diminished. At last the church 
had the ear of a sizable proportion of people, but she 
appeared shy about saying anything really significant 
lest she scare them away. 

Churches mushroomed, but the basic drift of the 
country toward secularism was not halted. Students 
of religion began to ask: Do these conflicting trends 
indicate a secularization of religion and a religionizing 
of the secular? 

As the Roman Empire embraced the institution 
of the church in the fourth century and corrupted it 
with numbers, wealth, and prestige, so the church of 
our day is also in danger of becoming intoxicated by 
success. Religion is often linked with the American 
conception of the good life. To enjoy life to the full- 
est, to be good parents, to rear good children, to safe- 
guard our country from Communism, to preserve free 
enterprise — in all this we need God as the “Great 
Helper,” the One who stands by to provide us with 
all that we desire. 

Thus our pupils leave the Sunday school room to 
go back to a culture which wants “to have its cake and 
eat it, too.” This culture wants God and the world in 
one neat package. It wants the church to “baptize” 
the culture of our day without radically changing it. It 
wants the church to accept its basically secular values; 
in exchange the world offers its support to the insti- 
tution of the church. In quiet moments one wonders 
whether the three temptations which our Lord over- 
came have not been presented again to His church. 
It appears that we have been unable to resist the bread, 
the fame, and the power. 


3. Anxious in Its Center 


A teacher who has spent many years in a class- 
room insists that she detects a difference in children 
today in comparison with those of an earlier genera- 
tion. Modern youngsters, she claims, are more tense 
and anxious. 

Whether this is apparent in all children is open 
to debate. That modern man is troubled, however, 
is certain. Among his deepest troubles is a sense of 




















alienation and anxiety. Psychiatrists describe the dis- 
torted patterns of modern life. 

It is strange indeed. Within the last 150 years man 
has made more discoveries and inventions than all of 
history prior to that point. Yet the taste of futility 
dries his mouth. He is fatigued from running the race; 
he is beginning to suspect that no one gets a prize. He 
wonders about the meaning and value of life. What 
is the work and heartache all about? The worst of it 
is that he is not sure of what is wrong. Life loses its 
zest at the very moment when he thought he would 
be happiest. 

One point must be highlighted. Our age is not 
only afraid; it is anxious. Anxiety is more insidious and 
destructive than fear. When one fears, he has a speci- 
fic reason for feeling dread. He is confronted by a 
recognized danger. When a child, for example, sees 
a vicious dog bearing down upon him, he feels fear. 
But when an adult feels dread — without any specific 
reason — this is anxiety. It is nameless and diffuse. 
It drains vitality and slowly destroys life. 

As a result our culture has reached out to embrace 
a god who is close and comforting. Modern man wanted 
a god who would soothe and reassure. A group of 
preachers arose to speak to this need. Their theme: 
positive thinking and better adjusted living are the 
answers to feelings of loneliness and anxiety. At times 
one sensed uneasily that somehow the order of the 
universe was reversed —man no longer existed for 
God; now God seemed to exist in order to instill en- 
richment and confidence in life. 


4. The Clash of Two Worlds 


The world around our children is modern, urban, 
and machine-centered. It is a world that is quite self- 
sufficient and content. It drives away its anxieties 
and deep concerns with the companionship of a can 
of beer and an evening of television. It is a world 
cut off from the fundamental processes of nature to 
an extent unknown before. 

Men today, unlike their forefathers, are able to ig- 
nore the change of seasons. Only a few are dependent 
upon the soil for their living. The world of technology 
has made man largely immune to the shocking caprice 
of nature. Man appreciates the coming of spring, but 
it is external to the real movements of his daily life. 
He no longer feels a close dependence upon nature 
and its God. 

A clash arises because so much of Scripture and 
the great worship materials of the church arose in 


a former day. They breathe an agricultural atmosphere; 
they are filled with rural, peasant allusions; they move 
at the slow and easy pace of another age. This means 
that our children rush from the family car with its blar- 
ing radio, dressed in synthetic fabrics, filled with vita- 
min-enriched foods, dreaming of jet miracles —- and 
step into a church filled with symbolism to chant 
words about martyrs and prophets and to color pic- 
tures of men who wore long robes and sat in deserts 
and talked about God. 

Most of us have become so accustomed to the clash 
that we are apt to ignore it. It is usually when a child 
who has had absolutely no Christian training enters 
Sunday school that we sense the problem in its full 
magnitude. The church does speak its own language. 
One must be initiated into its mysteries. 

A young priest has done a good job of contrasting 
the liturgy of the church with the spirit of the mass 
culture of television, magazines, and billboards: 
(a) While the mass media basically appeal to the 
senses, the liturgy is “sober and chaste,” working with 
no outward sign of exuberance. (b) While the mass 
media must strive to produce an immediate effect, the 
liturgy works slowly and indirectly on a consciously 
profound level. (c) While the mass media have little 
use for symbols, preferring a direct approach, the 
liturgy leaves much to the person and his powers of 
contemplation and imagination. 

Our children do live in a different world. The 
church empowered by our Lord has served those of 
many times and many cultures. We are to stand in 
the world and yet avoid becoming enmeshed in it to 
the point where it molds us into its forms. 

The greatest need for the church is that it pause 
and ask what it is really trying to accomplish. Behind 
the programs and routines, what are the real goals? 
What is the living center of the faith which we attempt 
to bring to our children? At what points must we stand 
apart from our secular age? 

Are we communicating a Gospel of hope to an 
anxious generation? Are we offering God the best of 
our present culture in worship? Are we educating our 
children in the language and spirit of the church’s 
worship which wells out of the moods and thought of 
the living church’s great heritage? 

Next Sunday morning we’ll again have one hour 
to communicate this message so different from that 
heard on the car radio. It is an hour which can be filled 
with the transforming power of God. For miracles still 
take place. God works them through us. . . the teachers. 
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January is the month of Epiphany and therefore 
the month for world mission emphasis. For this reason 
your Sunday school may want to “do something spe- 
cial” this month to call attention to the world mission 
call. 

One of the most effective ways to spur mission in- 
terest has always been to get a firsthand report from 
someone who has been on the mission field. Mission- 
aries home on furlough, former missionaries, exchange 
students (if they’re Christian, of course), even tour- 
ists who have visited mission stations, are excellent 
people to give such reports. 

On this page you see Miss Catherine Bergt, daugh- 
ter of Pastor and Mrs. Elmer Bergt of Yokohama, 
Japan, speaking and demonstrating to the Sunday 
school of Christ Memorial Lutheran Church, Affton, 
Mo. Miss Bergt is a student at Concordia Teachers 
College, Seward, Nebr. Her young cousin, a member 
of Christ Memorial Sunday School, helps by modeling 
a child’s kimono. The Board of World Missions (210 
N. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo., for Missouri Synod 
churches) may be able to suggest people near you who 
would be qualified to make such a presentation. 





If no such resource is available, “Interaction” sug- 
gests you show the latest in a new series of filmstrips 
on various mission fields called “Let’s Go to New 
Guinea.” This 22-frame strip in full color, with ac- 
companying script, can be purchased (not rented) for 


$2.00. (Order filmstrip No. 79-246 from Audio-Visual 
Aids Service, Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. 
Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo.) Also available at the 
same price is the 20-frame strip “Let’s Go to Nigeria.” 
(Order number 79-886) 
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LIKE ALL OTHER HUMAN BEINGS SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL TEACHERS UNDERGO 


VARYING STATES OF MENTAL HEALTH. 


BUT THEIR SPECIAL CALLING DEMANDS 


A UNIQUE DEGREE OF EMOTIONAL 


STABILITY. 














How’s your mental health 


by CHARLES M. CROWE 


Dr. David Seabury, the famed psychiatrist, listed 
these centers of our states of mental illness: 

“A feeling of loneliness, or neglect, injustice, or 
inadequacy; such things as lust, horror, tension, strain, 
and fatigue; states of confusion; restlessness, hurry, 
doubt; prolonged sense of dread, hesitation, imprison- 
ment, or futility.” 

Sunday school teachers are not exempt from such 
as these. After all, they are people. Indeed — prob- 
ably unaware of their reasons — some may start teach- 
ing to work out and off some of these troublesome 
feelings. And it could be that others acquire more by 
way of their Sunday labors. Since a teacher of the Gos- 
pel, more than any other teacher, needs to be an effec- 
tive person, some attention should be given to his men- 
tal health. Beyond that, he should be alert and 
knowledgeable enough to recognize his pupils’ emo- 
tional needs and to give them at least beginning help. 

The National Association for Mental Health has 
listed three characteristics of people with sound mental 
health. The association makes no mention of religious 
faith; yet if we look at these qualities closely, we dis- 
cover that they reflect the mind of Christ and that the 
Christian spirit and faith lead to their attainment. (A 
free pamphlet, “How to Deal with Mental Problems,” 
may be ordered from the N. A. M.H., 10 Columbus 
Circle, N. Y. 19.) 


People with good mental health feel comfortable 
about themselves. 


Many of us “normal” people get nervous and upset 
because we have never learned the simple art of mak- 


ing friends with ourselves. At odds with ourselves, we 
are at odds with our world. We are a mass of inner 
conflicts, bitterness, and resentments. We take our- 
selves and our own affairs altogether too seriously. We 
waste and deplete our energies on needless jealousies, 
regrets, reproaches, and cares — trying to be what we 
are not and wanting what we can’t have. 

The sad fact is that, as a rule, we bring problems 
such as these upon ourselves. Like the California 
weathermakers who went to the top of a 3,700-ft. 
mountain near Santa Barbara to make snow, we un- 
wittingly set traps for ourselves. They seeded the 
clouds with silver iodide. This caused a big snowstorm, 
and the men were snowbound for three days! So it is 
with most of us. We are our own worst enemies, the 
victims of self-made worries, prejudices, stupidities, 
and fears. 

This is —to say the very least — troubling to us 
as individuals, to our families, and to all who love us. 

When a Sunday school teacher inflicts his own 
troubled states of mind on innocent, impressionable 
youngsters, the resulting harm is not just multiplied but 
intensified. To his class members he is an ambassador 
for Christ. They can actually be turned aside from 
the Way by the un-Christlike reflection they see in 
one who, in their eyes, stands for Jesus. 

So, as teachers, we especially need to learn to do 
what Sir William Osler called burning one’s own smoke 
— that is, refuse to take out on others our own dis- 
comforts, griefs, annoyances, and failures. We can 
do this by trusting God [as He is revealed in Christ]. 
Only when we are willing to admit that God is big 











enough and wise enough to run things are we able to 
commit all that we are and have into His care and 
keeping. Then we can quit being frantic, hurried, and 
overburdened. Then we can accept our shortcomings 
and take disappointments in stride. Then we need never 
feel superfluous; never lack significance; never be use- 
less. When our will is to do the will of God, we find 
the security, peace, power, and self-fulfillment that 
nothing may deter or destroy. Blessed are the Sunday 
school pupils whose teacher has the poise and confi- 
dence that comes from such a faith. 


People with good mental health feel right about 
other people. 


This means more than getting along with people 
or tolerating them. (As the dictionary reminds us, 
“tolerating” people implies a hidden hostility; it means 
enduring them. ) 

When we feel right about (ourselves and) others, 
we can accept them and love and serve them as they 
are — human beings with human faults — however 
little they appeal to us personally. This is a must for 
the Sunday school teacher, and yet is a place where we 
often do not make the grade. Teachers who are fussy, 
overcritical, impatient, and harsh are living negations 
of the good news they are trying to teach. 

It is not easy, of course, to be perfectly fair and 
equally helpful to everyone. Some children seem to 
have a genius for getting on one’s nerves. Yet often 
the very defects we see in others are defects we share 
with them. 

Someone has said: “When the other fellow acts 
that way, he’s ugly; when you do it, it’s nerves. When 
he’s set in his ways, he’s obstinate; when you are, it’s 
just firmness. When he picks flaws, he’s cranky; when 
you do, you’re discriminating.” 

Healthy-minded persons, according to the National 
Association of Mental Health, show these attitudes: 


They are able to give love and to consider the in- 
terests of others. 


They have satisfying and lasting personal rela- 
tionships. 


They expect to like and trust others, and to be liked 
and trusted. 


They respect the differences they find in people. 


They do not push people around nor allow them- 
selves to be pushed. 


They can feel they are part of a group. 








They feel a sense of responsibility to their fellow 
men. 


All these qualities stem from Christian teaching. 
After ali, forgiveness and loving-kindness, respect for 
and responsibility to other people, are basic to the 
Christian message. The Sunday school teacher — whose 
job is to instill that message in young minds — must 
then be a specialist in good human relationships. 


People with good mental health are able to meet 
the demands of life. 


Zane Grey wrote: “To bear up under loss — to be 
victor over anger —to smile when tears are close — 
to resist evil men and base instincts —to hate hate 
and love love —to go on when it would seem good 
to die — to seek ever after the glory and the dream — 
to look up with unquenchable faith to something ever 
more about to be — that is wkat any man can do, and 
so be great.” 

Yes, but how? How unless we are guided by the 
mind of Christ, possessed of His Spirit, and supported 
by a dynamic faith in a great and good God? 

Being a human being, the Sunday school teacher is 
not protected from disturbing, and sometimes wholly 
unreasonable, personal experiences. They afflict us all. 
They don’t make sense. But the healthy-minded per- 
son wastes no time trying to explain the illegible pages 
in the book of life. Rather he reads between the lines 
and finds that life has purpose and meaning even though 
some of it baffles the best of us. 

All who seek to impart the Gospel by word or 
example should know that the Christian religion is heal- 
ing and health-giving for the human spirit. It releases 
us from the blight of sin which divides and weakens 
our loyalties. It puts fortitude into the blood stream 
of life. It challenges men at their highest levels. 
It makes men fit to walk the earth undaunted. A living 
faith in a living God sweeps away our dark anxieties 
and fretful fears. It keeps us at our best. It helps us 
to shape our environment when we can; to adjust to it 
when necessary. It makes us responsible persons. 

Said Edward Howard Griggs: “To be able to stand 
in the midst of darkness and live as though all about 
you was light is the final test of the human spirit.” Such 
should be the healthy and lively faith of the Christian 
Sunday school teacher. 

From the January ’61 issue of the Christian Herald’s “Sunday 


School Teacher.” Copyright Christian Herald Association. Used 
by permission. 
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by ERICH H. KIEHL 


“How can I better invest my money to secure a 
greater return on my investment?” This is a growing 
concern of our age. Banks, savings and loan associa- 
tions, and other business institutions explore every 
avenue to present as attractive an investment picture as 
possible. All kinds of alluring propositions tempt the 
potential investor. The larger the investment, the longer 
the time of investment, the greater is the return that 
is promised. 

But how does this apply to the church and speci- 
fically to religious education? Someone recently wrote: 

Even an efficiently run Sunday school followed by 
an hour of worship every Sunday, plus two or three 
years of confirmation instruction and an annual two 
weeks of vacation Bible school, will find children 
and youth, at least time-wise, only 4% under the 
influence of the church. 

A church needn't be satisfied with this 4 per cent 
dividend. Such a church can raise this percentage sub- 
stantially if it is willing to increase its investment in time 
and energy a bit more. 


Planning the Investment 


‘Let’s increase this 4 per cent through a Saturday 
school for children in school grades four through six,” 
decided the board of Christian education at Trinity 
Lutheran in Alton, III. 

A great amount of work preceded the actual estab- 
lishment of a Saturday school at Trinity. Through its 
members the board contacted the parents of every 
eligible child. One member contacted 28 families. 
Of these one third were not interested. Another third 
were neutral, preferring to express no definite opinion 
on the Saturday school. The remaining one third 
wanted one. 

“What shall be the emphasis of our Saturday 
school?” Board members asked the interested parents. 
All agreed that the major emphasis should be a study of 
Christian doctrine — in other words, “Catechism.” 
Some wanted to add other subjects to give the children 
more training in applying Christian faith to their lives. 


Professional Staff 


Mrs. Selma Wilson, who has taught in the public 
school, the parochial school, and the Sunday school, 
is the principal. On the staff is Mrs. Raymond Barnes, 
another former public school teacher, who manages a 
household of seven, besides taking a full 15-hour load 


at the Alton Branch of Southern Illinois University, 
and Miss Maryann Barnes. 

Trinity Congregation pays these teachers for their 
services, recognizing the professional character of their 
help. The remuneration they receive also expresses the 
congregation’s desire to share in the sacrifice of time 
and effort the staff is making. 

Contact with the home is an essential part of Trin- 
ity’s Saturday school program. In August the pastor, 
the Rev. Reuben Baerwald, sends a letter to the homes 
of his members outlining the educational program for 
the year. The Saturday school receives due emphasis 
as a means of increasing the opportunity for religious 
instruction of the children. Either by telephone or 
through a personal visit each teacher speaks to the par- 
ents of each child eligible for her class. If the child is 
not enrolled at the time of the first session, the teacher 
follows up to encourage the parents to enroll the child. 

Contact between home and school continues 
throughout the year. Teachers follow up absentees 
with home visits. Formerly report cards were mailed 
to the home. But now teachers arrange to report per- 
sonally to the parents on the progress of their children. 
These contacts also give teachers a chance to show 
parents how they can co-operate to make Saturday 
school instruction most effective. 


Attendance 


When the Saturday school began six years ago, 
only 50 per cent of the eligible children attended. To- 
day 80 per cent are enrolled. Children persuade others 
to attend. One fifth grader told her friend how much 
she enjoyed Saturday school. The friend began coming 
and has been attending ever since. In another case 
a child of parents who were lax in church attendance 
came at his own option. Today this boy is an active 


The flannelgraph is only one of a variety of teaching aids the 
teachers of this Saturday school use to best utilize their limited time. 
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and faithful Walther Leaguer. He has also stimulated 
his parents to more regular church attendance. 

To encourage attendance the teachers at Trinity 
keep an attractive attendance chart. Each class mem- 
ber present receives a star. If he is present every Satur- 
day for a month, he receives a gold star. This device 
has served to encourage more regular attendance on the 
part of the less interested class members. 

At first a qualified musician spent a half hour every 
Saturday teaching the children to sing together as 
a group as well as to understand the hymns being sung. 
For valid reasons she had to discontinue. 

Since then each of the three grades has classes 
from 10 to 11 A. M. and from 11 to 12. When a quali- 





When they can, teachers try to give students individual assistance. 
Here Miss Barnes helps a fourth grader puzzled by a question. 


fied person can again teach hymn singing, the schedule 
will be changed accordingly: 9:30—10:30 A. M., class; 
10:30—11, singing; 11—12, class. 


The Curriculum 


The major emphasis of the Saturday school is pre- 
confirmation training in Christian faith and life. During 
the first hour, from 10 to 11, pupils study Christian 
doctrine. All classes use Growing in Christ as a text- 
book and the accompanying workbook for homework. 
Grade four studies the Ten Commandments and their 
meaning in terms of life; grade five studies the Creed 
and its implications; grade six studies the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Sacrament of Holy Baptism, and the Office of the 
Keys. 


The second hour is spent in a study of Bible his- 
tory, church history, and Christian symbolism. At this 
writing grade four is studying God’s Chosen People, 
a survey course of Old Testament stories. Mrs. Barnes 
and her fifth graders are making a survey study of the 
life of Christ and of Paul. Mrs. Wilson leads the sixth- 
grade class in a study of key persons and events in the 
history of the church. Special attention is paid to the 
Reformation. In the course of the study children be- 
come aquainted with the Augsburg Confession, the 
Book of Concord, and Luther’s Large Catechism. 

The sixth-grade class also makes a study of liturgical 
symbols and the church year. 


The Weekday Church School 


Not all churches may be able to run a Saturday 
school like Trinity’s. Some have found that the Satur- 
day school does not fit well into their community 
schedule. A number of these have begun weekday 
church schools. Children come to the church after 
school for an hour of religious instruction. Churches 
like Trinity Lutheran in Mission, Kans., St. Paul’s Lu- 
theran in Oak Lawn, Ill., and Sherman Park Lutheran 
in Milwaukee have an extended session on Wednesday 
afternoon. Children arrive at 4 P.M. for supervised 
recreation. This is followed by a worship service at 
4:30 and supper at 5 P. M. Classes begin at 5:30 with 
a second hour at 6:30 P. M. 


Released-Time Classes 


Released-time is another promising way to raise the 
dividend above the 4 per cent figure. Some churches 
provide released-time instruction in co-operation with 
the local school system. In Minnesota, for example, 
the local public school dismisses children for an hour 
to receive religious instruction at their church. Since 
the released-time hour is staggered for the various 
grades, it is possible for a small staff to teach a large 
number of pupils effectively. 

The Saturday school, the weekday church school, 
and released-time classes, in co-operation with the 
home, can provide excellent opportunities for helping 
children “grow in grace and in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ” (2 Peter 3:18). Of 
course, these part-time agencies don’t “just happen.” 
They require and deserve as much careful planning and 
effort as the Sunday school or the vacation school. But 
if Christian education is worth the investment of our 
time and effort — and it certainly is — the part-time 
agencies promise an excellent return. 
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WOULD YOU 


SAY 


= hit 
A member of ‘‘Interac- 
tion's’’ staff received a letter 
requesting an answer to the 


problem stated above. Part 


of his answer is reproduced. 


IS IT TRUE THAT ONLY MEN CAN BE SUNDAY 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS? 


IF A WOMAN CAN 


TEACH, WHY CAN'T SHE ALSO BE A SUPERINTENDENT? 


“The general principle of Holy 
Scripture that women should not 
usurp authority over men in the 
church is expressed in various pas- 
sages, particularly 1 Cor. 14:34 and 
1 Tim. 2:11, 12. Now, admittedly 
there is a sincere difference of opin- 
ion among both clergy and laity 
concerning the full and correct ap- 
plication of these texts, but in the 
last three conventions of our Synod 
our historical position on the place 
of woman in the church was re- 
affirmed as being based on sound 
Scriptural principles. I personally 
would not want to run the risk of 
violating God’s order in this matter. 


“Of course, the answer to the 
question of whether women may 
serve as superintendents of Sunday 
schools depends also on the type of 
Sunday school and also the duties 
of the Sunday school superintend- 
ent. If the Sunday school embraces 
only children and youth and the 
teachers and officers are all women, 
then the Scriptural principle would 
not be violated if a woman were 
chosen superintendent. Further- 


more, if the position of superintend- 
ent does not involve the exercise of 
authority over men, then the prin- 
ciple would not be violated. 

“But still another consideration 
enters into the matter. Since it is in 
the interest of a Sunday school to 
have a large portion of male leaders 
and teachers (with all due appre- 
ciation of faithful women workers), 
male superintendents are recom- 
mended, because men are more 
likely to serve under a male super- 
intendent than they will under a 
woman leader. 


“IT realize that there is much 
more that needs to be said about 
this subject, and I wish I had the 
time to elaborate. I’m sure that 
your pastor will be happy to discuss 
your question with you at greater 
length. But be assured that there 
has always been a large place for 
the faithful service of women in the 
kingdom and church of our Lord, 
and I pray that He will give you 
much joy and blessing in serving 
Him in whatever ways He opens up 
to you.” 
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How do YOUR Sunday school and YOUR thinking compare? 


by GERALD E. KNOFF 


Begin by picturing yourself at the doorway of a 
church, say, in San Francisco, at about 9:15 A. M. on 
a Sunday morning. The building in which the morning 
Sunday school sessions are carried on is as well ap- 
pointed as the building in which the congregation’s 
public worship is conducted. Often the architect may 
have designed the structure as a single building. Thus 
under one roof, instruction, fellowship, study, and the 
public worship of Almighty God are carried on. The 
architecture symbolizes the unity of life and work of 
the church. Even if the educational building is sep- 
arate, yet a connecting colonnade often shows that 
in this church there are not two unrelated functions. 

At this church’s doorway the stranger, whether child 
or adult, is quickly recognized as such by someone sta- 
tioned there for just that purpose. There is a cordial 
welcome for the newcomer. If it is a small child, he 
or she is taken to the superintendent of the department 
for that age. The child will find a room designed for 
him — airy, light, cheerful. Chairs are child-sized, pic- 
tures at the eye level of a youngster of three, four, or 
five, and there are toys and playthings to use before 
the group is brought together by the teacher and her 
assistant. 

If it is an older child, say 9—11, he will go to a de- 
partment where there is not more than three years’ 
difference in the age of all the boys and girls. There, 
after a worship service of perhaps 20 minutes, graded 
in words and music to this particular age group, there 
is a class instructional group. 

The newcomer to this church might be an adult. 
And there will be waiting for this older person a Bible 
class, either for men, or for women, or for both. 


Sunday School: Church at Work 


How was this church Sunday school established? 
The answer is “By a Board or Committee of Christian 
Education for that congregation, under guidelines of or- 
ganization of that denomination.” This Board will 
establish general educational policies, name a lay super- 
intendent and a teaching staff, or perhaps employ a 
professional full-time director of Christian education. 
This Board or Committee will determine the church 
school’s departments, the duties of the teachers, and 


how long they are to serve. What is important in this 
is that this is not an independent, competitive activity of 
the church: it is the church itself engaged in its work 
of nurture. The church is as truly there at this 9:30 
session of its church school as when the congregation 
assembles elsewhere to observe its highest acts of wor- 
ship, Baptism or the Lord’s Supper. 

Who will be in this church school? With few ex- 
ceptions one would find children and youth and — sur- 
prisingly to some — also adults. In my own Methodist 
denomination, for instance, with 9 million baptized 
members, there were (in 1959) of children through 11, 
2,874,879; older youth numbered 1,298,000. And of 
adults, there were 2,861,726 (including teachers, offi- 
cers, and Home Department). In most American 
churches a large program of adult education goes on. 

Not all the teachers in this school of the church 
have been well trained, but most of them have some 
preparation for leadership. Some have had one or more 
courses in a “Leadership Training” program. Or a 
teacher may have attended a “laboratory school” for 
a two to four week period. The teacher-to-be there 
learned basic educational theory, quietly observed chil- 
dren being taught by trained leaders, discussed the 
strong and weak points of the session with the class. 

The teacher also has had instruction in other 
fields —the Bible, the history and mission of the 
church, the psychology of learning, organization and 
administration, and so on. There have been many op- 
portunities to train himself or herself for better and 
better teaching. 


Extensions of the Sunday School 


The Sunday church school is not completed when 
the congregation begins its worship. On Sunday eve- 
ning we may find three groups of people. One may be 
of older children, 12—14, called in our country the 
“Junior High School Youth.” Simultaneously there 
may be meeting elsewhere the Senior High group, those 
15—18. And perhaps in still another spot in that church 
there will be older youth or young adults, 19—24. 
Called by whatever name, such as “Youth Fellowship” 
with a denominational adjective, these meetings mean 
in effect that the Sunday church school is having addi- 





tional sessions. These meetings are integrated, in cur- 
riculum, worship, and leadership, with the morning ses- 
sions. The same pupil or student officers are in charge 
both morning and evening. Frequently there are week- 
day sessions of these groups; in many churches the 
curriculum is increasingly being designed for use both 
in the church school and in the home. 

Further opportunities for Christian education come 
in the summer daily vacation Bible schools. In the 
period when schools are closed, say from mid-June to 
September, there is time available which is used in 
vacation church schools (mostly for children) and for 
summer camps and conferences. Thousands of young 
people attend these. A further resource is the program 
of family camps, now rapidly growing in most denomi- 
nations. Here there come together in tents or shacks 
or conference halls the entire family of parents, chil- 
dren, young people — and even infants. 

Where is the pastor in all this? He himself usually 
does not teach — in fact, may not be particularly well 
equipped to be a good teacher. But as “pastor in 
charge,” he is responsible for all the work of the church, 
including the educational program. His business is to 
enlist, inspire, and train leaders, and he must not be 
allowed to dodge or evade his own educational respon- 
sibility. 

Nine Theses on Christian Nurture 


All this may appear to be American activism at its 
worst. Yet behind all this bustling there actually are 
some basic principles — theological, or philosophical, 
or pedagogic. As a practical people Americans may not 
set forth in advance these basic principles. But the prin- 
ciples are implicit just the same. Let me suggest 2 few 
theses, even as Martin Luther nailed his 95 Theses on 
the church door at Wittenberg. Here are nine, for a 
beginning: 


1. The church is a living, growing community of 
believers, united in love and building up one another 
in the Gospel. This thesis is rooted squarely in Eph. 
4:1-15. It means there is no end to learning or to 
growing, and the growth of the smallest is as important 
as that of the strongest. 

2. The church is made not weaker but stronger 
when financial aid from the state is not available and 
when it provides with integrity for all its work. 


3. The process of Christian education, while it in- 
volves instruction, is vastly more than that. It is more 


even than linking worship together with the communi- 
cation of knowledge. It means also surrounding the 
child’s age and understanding, allowing the child to in- 
terpret his own experience to the adult, and allowing 
the adult to communicate his own concepts to the child. 
In short, it is everything that contributes to growth in 
the Gospel and in understanding what life is, lived un- 
der the lordship of Jesus Christ. 


4. We can learn from Christ how people learn — 
as well as learning from Him about the nature of God 
and the duties of discipleship. He taught in small 
groups; He picked from the daily experiences of people 
— from the sights they saw, their problems, their dis- 
appointments — the materials for his teachings to them 
about the nature of man and of God. Present-day edu- 
cational philosophers speak of “life-centered” teaching. 
The term is new; the fact is as old as the teaching of 
Jesus. 

5. A child grows within the family of the church 
just as he grows within his own family. How does he 
grow? By the ministry of parents and others to his 
needs, by assuming responsibilities in that family, by 
being held accountable for his mistakes and misdeeds. 
We must help him grow in the congregation — the big 
family — just as he grows in the family into which he 
was born: by fitting together experience suited to his 
ability. 


6. The church’s love for its young must be realized 
in the way it actually takes care of them, by the way 
it trusts them. If they are thrust into an unattractive 
room, or if their decisions are disregarded, these ex- 
amples will make a far deeper impression than what the 
church says in words. 


7. The doctrine of “the priesthood of all believers,” 
a precious inheritance for Protestants, finds one of its 
greatest and most effective expressions in reliance upon 
teaching by lay persons — even though this can be dis- 
appointing in actual practice. 


8. The child is valuable in God’s sight for what he 
is now, and the church should no more give preference 
to grownups than it should favor the rich and high- 
born over the poor and lowly. 


9. Churches have much to learn from one another 
in Christian education, even as they have in other re- 
spects. . . . It is in the spirit of Thesis No. 9 that the 
description of an American Sunday church school is 
made. 


Reprinted with permission from World Christian Education. 
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We are prone to think of heathen religions as dead, 
or at least as dying. They aren’t at all. Come to 
Hawaii, and you'll see for yourself. 

Of the 600,000 who inhabit the newest of the 50 
United States, 80,000 are Buddhists. Though divided 
into six major sects, Hawaii’s Buddhists share one goal: 
to win the Islands for Buddha. They give evidence of 
their missionary zeal by calling many of their 50 tem- 
ples “missions.” Some of the temples have adopted 
new forms of worship, especially designed to appeal to 
the present generation. Many conduct Sunday schools, 
have introduced hymn singing, and offer sermons in 


English. The day when these temples were satisfied with | 


keeping the older generation, which seeks to perpetuate 
the culture of its homeland, has past. 

The presence and challenge of Buddhism is one of 
the things which makes Sunday school in America’s 
50th state a bit different from what it is in the other 49. 
Since many of the pupils come from Buddhist homes, 
a number of those in any class may have had no back- 
ground of Bible knowledge or Christian teaching. 
(Imagine such a pupil hearing for the first time of the 
sacrifice of Isaac!) There are also a goodly number of 
Buddhist parents who will not allow their children to be 





baptized or make any formal commitment to the Chris- 
tian church. 

Most of those with Buddhist background, of course, 
are Orientals — Japanese, Chinese, Filipino, and Ko- 
rean. But in our Sunday schools we also have people 
of native Hawaiian ancestry as well as a goodly number 
of haoles, or Caucasians. Many Caucasians are from 
the families of service personnel, since about 100,000 
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of Hawaii’s inhabitants are connected with the military. 
Looking at a typical Sunday school group, it would be 
hard to imagine a more cosmopolitan gathering any- 
where. 

Hawaii’s famous climate means that all Sunday 
school classes need not be housed indoors. All of our 
churches are built with a goodly amount of Janai, or 
patio space, which we use for Sunday school classes. 
The extremely temperate climate (Honolulu’s mean 
high temperature 79.5°, mean low, 69.5°) also means 
church school picnics can be scheduled frequently and 
at any time of the year. 

This environment and the easygoing nature of 
Hawaiians makes for greater informality in the class. 
Some may come to Sunday school barefoot and wearing 
muu-muu’s. 


The enrollment of Sunday schools of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod now approaches 1,000 pu- 
pils. Most Sunday schools are filled to capacity. But 
with the challenge and opportunities, present we who 
work in the church school here consider our growth as 
just beginning. With the help of God’s Holy Spirit we 
look forward to continued progress in bringing the sav- 
ing message of the Gospel to the people of America’s 
newest state. 





















TEENAGERS CAN LEARN 
THROUGH TEACHING BUT 


N'T AGREE 
00 FAST! 


BY DONALD HOEFERKAMP 
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Pris 


Many high school girls, and some- 
times boys, too, are eager to serve as 
Sunday school workers. Some _ think 
they’re too big for Sunday school and 
know “all that stuff,” so teaching is an 
“escape” from a boring class. Others 
like the challenge of a grown-up role 
and a chance to serve their Lord and 
His church. 

The temptation to use high school 
youth as teachers is heightened by the 
need of additional workers and the hope 
of keeping the youth with the church 
through such activity. There are also 
those who would say, “Some of our best 
teachers are young people.” 

Some superintendents jump at the 
chance to plug a gap in the teaching 
ranks. They accept the youthful volun- 
teers and assign them to a class at once. 
Other superintendents, feeling that teen- 
agers are too young for the job, give 
them little or no consideration. 

Both of these policies may be unwise. 
Young persons who step immediately into a 
teaching situation have no opportunity for 
advance training. Perhaps a few exceptional 
teen-agers have the “natural” ability to work 
with children, but it is unfair to them as well 
as the children to put them on their own before 
they have had extended training and experi- 
ence in teaching. The limited time the church 
has for Christian education through the Sunday 
school calls for more than “baby sitting” and 
entertaining “busywork.” It demands mature 
Christians who understand with prayerful con- 
cern the spiritual purposes of the church and 
the life in Christ and who are “apt to teach.” 

Furthermore, high school youth need par- 
ticipation in a Bible class of their own for con- 
tinued spiritual growth beyond the elementary 
level. In the midst of “growing pains” and 
early adolescent perplexities, they need reg- 
ular interaction with peer group Christians and 
a mature teacher in order to remain strong in 
faith and to grow spiritually in Christ. 

On the other hand, a policy of excluding 
teens altogether from the Sunday school staff 
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may have detrimental effects. It stifles the initiative of 
young people at a time when they are seeking identity 
in the church for themselves. Meeting rejection at this 
stage can seriously impair their attitude toward church 
work for years to come. 

In making the proper decision in the matter, the 
first question should not be: “Where can we fit the 
teens into the program?” but rather: “Where is the best 
place for them to develop?” The church invests a great 
deal of effort in the guidance of children from nursery 
class on up. It ought not regard high school young 
people as “finished products” but as children of God 
who are still in need of nurture. 

Accordingly, the best system of involving teens in 
the church school is that which enables them at the 
same time to grow in Christian faith and its implica- 
tions for their lives. In keeping with this principle 
a church in California has come up with a very work- 
able plan which it calls the “teen-aide” program. The 
first step in the program is that the teen-agers wishing 
to serve the church speak to the minister of education. 
(In most parishes this would be the pastor.) He talks 
over with them the type of service they have in mind 
and the special gifts they may have. 

Those who want to help in the Sunday school are 
then recommended to the board of education for posi- 
tions as teacher’s assistants. Most of the teens work 
in the preschool and primary departments, although 
they also assist with music and handcraft activities in 
other departments. Thus they are able to learn from 
the more experienced teachers while having part of 
the teaching responsibility themselves. Even these posi- 
tions might well be limited to high school juniors and 
seniors. 

The teen-aide project of the California parish by 
no means overlooks the necessity for formal teaching 
training. Teens are invited to the regular training 
courses for all workers and are expected to pass through 
a preliminary teacher training course before being as- 
signed to a class as a regular teacher. In addition they 
attend the Sunday school teachers’ meetings through- 
out the year. Although high school students find it im- 
possible to attend every meeting, they appreciate the 
recognition shown them when they are treated on equal 
terms with the adult staff members. 

Teen-agers, we have said, are still in need of spiritual 
nurture and training. What about those who have to 
miss the youth Bible class on Sunday morning when 
they become assistant teachers? This deprives them of 
contact with their own interest group and of Bible- 


based discussion of their particular problems, both of 
which are vital to their spiritual development. 

Church leaders must take care to provide other 
opportunities for these teens to have religious inter- 
communication with their age. The California parish 
that sponsors the teen-aide program requires its teen- 
assistants to attend a weekly Bible class. Since it has 
a double Sunday school period, the young people have 
time to teach and still go to Bible class. 

Where attendance at Bible class on Sunday morn- 
ing is not possible for teen-age teachers, it may take 
place in connection with a stepped-up youth program, 
or it may require setting up a special class on Sunday 
evening or during the week. 

This article has not touched as yet on a question 
that may be an issue for some Sunday school superin- 
tendents and boards of education. So far we have dis- 
cussed only the teens who volunteer their services. Sun- 
day school officials who are pressed for teaching help 
probably wonder, “Shall we enlist new teachers among 
the young people?” 

If teens can serve effectively in the church school, 
what is wrong with soliciting their aid? Generally 
speaking, youth who take the initiative in speaking to 
the superintendent are the most likely ones to show 
enthusiasm for learning to teach. However, some may 
be too modest to put themselves forward. Others may 
have given no thought to the matter. An alert superin- 
tendent will be on the lookout for young people who 
have aptitude for teaching and will guide them into 
a training program. 

But is it “worth the effort” to train high school stu- 
dents for work in the Sunday school? After a brief 
period of service they go away to college and a search 
for replacements is necessary. 

The long-range view recognizes that college stu- 
dents will be more valuable to a church later on be- 
cause of the teaching experience they gain while in 
high school. They can also be of great assistance dur- 
ing the summer months when other teachers are gone 
on vacation. Some may even decide to enter the Chris- 
tian teaching profession as a result of a happy early 
experience in teaching Sunday school. 

The answer to the question, “Should teen-agers be 
allowed to teach?” is a qualified yes. If they receive 
proper training and guidance and their own spiritual 
development is not hindered, they can be of very real 
help to the church. At the same time they will have 
the satisfaction of performing an important part of the 
church’s work. 

















THE WORD OF THE LORD GROWS 


A ONE-VOLUME GUIDE TO A FULLER UNDERSTANDING OF THE 
ORIGIN, PURPOSE, AND MEANING OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 





Jacket design taken from the Atlas of the Early Christian World, published by Thomas Nelson and Sons 


Few church school teachers can afford a large li- 
brary of Bible aids. Yet they often feel the need for 
help in following a path through the Bible both his- 
torically and theologically. The Word of the Lord 
Grows meets this need for the books of the New Testa- 
ment. 

In this one volume Dr. Martin Franzmann, profes- 
sor at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, puts the text of 
each New Testament book into its context. He dips his 
pen into history to sketch the setting, and then into 


exegesis as he outlines the purpose and content of each 
book. He adds important comment on questions raised 
by scholarly critics. 

The Word of the Lord Grows is not the kind of 
book you are likely to read once and lay aside. As a 
teacher of the New Testament you will refer to it again 
and again and receive new insights into the message of 
God’s Word. You may order this 324-page volume 
from Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson 
Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. The price of the book is $4.00. 
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PLAY ACTIVITIES FOR 

THE RETARDED CHILD 

By Bernice Wells Carson and David 
R. Ginglend. (Abingdon Press, 224 
pages, $4.00) 


Fine Print 


The authors ‘have seen how these 
play ideas, when purposely (purpose- 
fully?) used, have helped retarded 
children develop into happier chil- 
dren with more acceptable behavior 
and less dependence on others for 
care."’ A book that will help parents 
and teachers achieve such results, if 
only in a measure, deserves a whole- 
hearted recommendation. 

The first chapter was written to 
ensure the proper use of the activities 
described. These first 15 pages re- 
veal a genuine understanding of 
retardation, and they will give work- 
ers, especially beginners, some val- 
to guide them. The 
authors comment on the use of in- 


vable hints 


formal and imaginative play, follow 


the leader and choral speaking, 


table work and games, learning 
handicraft skills, handicraft for spe- 
cial seasons, music, and other games. 

The book will be of special value 
to Christian teachers of retarded 
children because of the role devel- 
opmental activities play in the train- 
ing of such children. Teachers are 
limited in the amount of help they 
can give children through formal re- 
ligious Certainly they 


will make use of simple Bible stories, 


instruction. 


of hymns and prayers, but the accent 


will be on learning by doing, not on 
formal instruction. 

For a truly Christian treatment of 
education for retarded children, 
order Retarded Children: God's Chil- 
dren, by Dr. S. Peterson, and as a 
companion volume order Play Ac- 
tivities for the Retarded Child. This 
makes a fine combination. 

A.C. M. 


HOW ABOUT CHRISTIANITY? 
By Ad. Haentzschel. (Concordia, 117 
pages, $1.00) 

Few teachers of youth and adults 
have not encountered those with 
serious intellectual doubts regarding 
the truth of the Christian faith. Such 
doubts may often be defenses thrown 
up by the old Adam, but this does 
not mean that they are dishonest. 
For this 
church school teacher will want to 
help those who have such doubts to 


reason the sympathetic 


overcome them. 

How About Christianity? offers 
such help. The author does not at- 
tempt the impossible task of proving 
that Christianity is true, but he does 
answer many of the arguments of 


the critics of our faith. In so doing 


he helps to remove obstacles to the 
work of the Holy Spirit. 

Dr. Haentzschel contends that it ‘is 
not necessary to investigate thor- 
oughly the teachings of all religions 
in order to determine which is the 
true one. If we hear one person 
state a viewpoint on a matter so 
convincingly that there can be no 
question of the truth of what he says, 
there would be no need of going any 
further. 

Based on this premise, the author 
presents the teachings of Christianity 
and the personality of its Founder; 
then he takes up the critic's objec- 
tions to the Christian faith. In carry- 
ing out this plan, author Haentzschel 
successfully argues for the reliability 
of Scripture, points out the possi- 
bility of miracles and even the rea- 
sonableness of believing that they 
actually took place in Bible times, 
and discusses the so-called ‘‘conflict"’ 
between science and religion. 

Whila not the last word on any of 
these points, How About Christianity? 
will provoke some thoughts for teach- 
ers who have the responsibility to 
‘give an answer"’ to those who ques- 
tion in good faith. 
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“Miss Schultz, maybe you’re teaching on too low a level.” 
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Sunday school attendance in relation to U.S. population has continued to rise 
steadily since 1900. At the turn of the century 13 per cent of the 76 million then 
in the U. S. attended Sunday school. Today 41 million, or 23 per cent of its more 
than 180 million people, are enrolled. Only 14 million of the world’s Sunday school 
pupils live outside the United States. 


In an article in the Teachers College Record Professor Goodwin Watson of 
Columbia University lists some principles regarding the teaching process which 
have application to Sunday school teaching. They are: 1. Children are more apt 
to throw themselves wholeheartedly into any project if they themselves have par- 
ticipated in the selection and planning of the enterprise. 2. Reaction to excessive 
direction by the teacher may be: (a) apathetic conformity, (b) defiance, (c) scape- 
goating, (d) escape from the whole affair. 3. Learning from reading is facilitated 
more by time spent recalling what has been read than by rereading. 4. Pupils think 
when they encounter an obstacle, difficulty, puzzle, or challenge in a course of 
action which interests them. 5. The best way to help pupils form a general concept 
is to present the concept in numerous and varied specific stiuations, then to en- 
courage them to formulate the general idea and apply it to new situations. 


An unidentified “Sunday School Workers Quarterly Efficiency Card” is a kind 
of report card for teachers. The department superintendent uses it to grade his 
teachers on attendance during the quarter (maximum 26% or 2% for each of the 
13 Sundays), punctuality (13%), attendance at workers conference (15%), con- 
tacting of absentees (26%), notifying department leader when absent (10%), and 
attending workers training course (10%). The total grade, arrived at by adding the 
score in each category, is expected to exceed 75%, or the teacher is counseled by 
the superintendent. Any teacher falling below 75% two quarters in succession is 
automatically dropped from the staff. 


The Leader reports that Peace Lutheran Sunday School in Minneapolis, Minn., 
offers a Sunday school savings club plan as a way for members to accumulate 
money for world or home mission projects. Any pupil may deposit from five cents 
up and is provided with a passbook, in which each entry is recorded. Deposits 
may not be withdrawn, but at the end of each six-month period depositors are 
sent a statement of their account and asked to designate a mission project for 
which the money may be used. 


This Bible class of Emmanuel Lutheran Church, Santa Barbara, Calif., meets 
weekly in the home of Mrs. Betty Fields, who was paralyzed by polio eight 
years ago. Because Mrs. Fields can’t get to church to be with her class, for the 
past two years the class has been coming to her. The Rev. Victor Neemeyer, 

pastor of Emmanuel, reports that during the 
eight years since she was stricken “Mrs. 
Fields has brought her whole family and 
many of her friends into the church. 
Through Bible study she has gained a mar- 
velous understanding of God’s grace and 
makes it a point to bear witness to her 
faith.” 





